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AN EPISLE.. 
To a Lovely Deaf Lady. 


BY GEORGE BURLEIGH’ 
Annie dear, 

[f the father’s love deny 
Common gifts to tongue and ear, 

How much more the kindled eye 
Seems to-speak and hear! 

And the whole face makes reply! 


When to prove thee 

All things mutely come and go, 
Tnough the heavens are dumb above thee 

And thé earth isdumy below, 
Evea the silence says ** We love thee,” 

As tiiese mute words breathe to show. 
Ile whose gifts 

Are.aii good, gives thee His best. 
Througit tue goiden hush te sitts 

Ail une iiarsa and leaves tie rest, 
Sweet and lovely, and so lifts 

Thy waite soul among the blest. 

eo 
My V isil iv tae storage Ware- 
iHouse. 

his building £ am describing has 
the capacity of nolding 1800 barrels 
of Varivus products. Wien vou step 
Lub Luke Cold sivrasze room, 1s woula 
feel as cold as tai Winter. At tirst 
Wien t went in the cold room as | 
will term it, | stared like w hayseed 
to find no ice im the room and yet the 
rogan Was Cold. **tLow is it?” ** told 
yu! here it is.” White pipes run 
awround.every room of the Storage 
Ware-house. very pipe is full of 
cour and aminoilia gas which nave 
Lug power to bari water lato ice, 
You see there is no water in the 
ludse, sv this is the way tuey keep 
tue goods im good condition and 
bavir Srebbliny rotten is perhaps out of 
bue question. When the damp air 
‘comes Ib Contact with the pipes, it 
Lurnas into ive, but to the eye if would 
look somewnat like potter's ware, 
Bat when I pac my hand on one of 
the White pipes it was cold as can be. 
After spending a time with my 
frieund—uaold! not my, but owr friend, 
[ was led ainto the machinery shop 
duu speat several minutes in exianin- 
ing cae vlecirie motor doing its work, 
taraing aroand and around move 
times tian you could count in a 
sseond, LT can’t describe how the 
eiesitic Garrent Is sent throash the 
copper wire, but [will do my best. 
Late tae motor is fastened in one 
place and the fly wheel in another 
wad a belt is conneeted to both. ‘The 
ty wasel makes the motor ran like 
lirutning. - One end of the crank 

siaft of the motor is made of copper, 
and over wand under the crank shaft 
several pieces of thimncopper put to- 
wether are fastened in a kind of 
wrench so as tohold the edges of the 
coppers to the copper end of the 


crank shaft while revolving. You 
watch it go round and you will see 
electric sparks. I don’t know 


whether it) would kill you if you put 
your hand on it. But if you want 
to know whether or not, put your 
hand on it when you go.—Ray 


Burdsall. 


oo 
The College edrrespondent to th: 
Journal says 3 th: it an aneestor of Dr. 
Gallandet, named Peter Wallace Gal- 
laudet, acted as private secretary to 
Gen, Washington during the e.um- 
paign in New Jersey.— Ex. 


dies for 
cornet of De. 


finally he hears words. 
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IS IT A PACT 
Deaf-Mates Made To Hear, 


Some ot the Ingenious [nven- 
tions Which Have Led to 
This Result. 

In every age prolonged struggles 
have been 
there have been special physicians, 


nade against deafness; 


special instruments and special reme- 
ear. The 
Larrey, intended to 
be concealed in the lair; the acoustic 
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bell of De. tLart, acoustic tubes, 
dilating tubes, artificial tubes, ears of 
metal, silk and’ gutta percha, 


wndiphones, auricular microphones, 
couches, artiicial tympanums, even 
wcoustic fans for the use of jadies 
liave had at divers times w reputa- 
Lion more or less deserved. I inaily 
the wunouncement was Inade ai few 
days ago that a new acoustic cornet 
had been found whiel not only 
enabled the deaf to hear, but which 
diminished, and even conquered 
deafness. 
lu order to see that wonder, of 
which | had some doabt, T isminedi- 
ately went to Bourgia- Sisisin to the 
institution for danas -IULes Kept by 
the Sisters of Charity. With a fine 
architectural appearauce,in the midst 
of trees and flowers, that louse seems 
tha sweetest of nests for the poor 
ereatures who are sheltered there. 
[ii the little room in whieh I was 
revelved there were already several 
persons from different piaces, and 
even from abroad, waiting to see tne 
experimentsdirected by the inventor, 
Mgr. Verrier. Wearied by the sulfer- 
ing and the isolation into wich 
dsaf-mute children were often plung- 
ed by theirintirmity, desirous above 
all to prepare some of them for their 
livst communion, the venerable pre- 
late sought the shortest wey to reach 
their hearts. He addressed himself 
to their ears, and after many attempts 
and much stumbling he sueceeded 
in produeing that new cornet on 
which he nas taken out a patent. 
The apparatus is composed of a 
lnree bell of enameled metal. united 
by a gutta percha tube about fifty 
sontimeters in leneth toa little bone 
tube covered with eutta pereha, 
which extends somewhat bevond it. 
The tube is covered outside by a 
light stuff intended to arrest. all 
foreien vibrations. The little tube 
penetrates into the auditory pi Issue 
and touches the tympanum. Thanks 
to this. not a sound, nota bieadie is 
lost on the patient, and no matter 
how little hearine remains to him 
he pereeives sounds and noises—that 
is to sav vowels and consonants. and 
At least that 
was the theory which was explained 


by the physicians who assisted 
at the experiments. and — of 
which T am able. from having 


to state the results. 
holding the new cornet. 


seen them, 
A sister. 


placed the end of it in the ear of 


each individual brought to her, and 
made him hear phrases, 
without moving her lips, and speak- 
ing im oa tone. The sound 
arrived clearly, without buzzing. 
Without resonanee, and with remark- 
able intensity. (1 note, in passing 
that the extremity of the tube could 
be unscrewed and that each pupil 
had his own, a wise hygienic pre- 
caution.) Afterward the sister took 
a little girl of the first year, placed 
the apparatus in her ear, and pro- 
nounced at the other extremity, 
papa, Inamina, tata, appap, appa, 
ete., Which the child easily repeated. 
Sie was not able to read the words 
on the lips of her teacher, because 
they were concealed by the bell, and 
morever, she looked timidly to the 
ground. ‘The assistanis asked for 
several words. | proposed my name, 
knowing by experience that com- 
posed of three syllables. commencing 
with dos, ch, ltis very difficulty to 
pronounce. ‘This also discomposed 


several 


low 


the intelligent professor, Du, du, 
du. suid the voice in the cornet, the 


chiid repeated perfectly seu, sou. 
Here the pupil made a gesture of 
discouragement; se, se, repeated the 
teacher: that was hard and re peated; 
then sou, sou Was again tried; finally 
the svillable was pronounced exactly, 
the same way with chet. The sister 
pointed hie out with a vlane ‘cof the 


eve, sind othe ehild ihe. said: **Mon- 
sieur Dussouchet. She had added 
the Monsieur herself, spontaneous 


politeness having embellished her ar- 
ticulation. Evidently that child 
neither knew my hame nor was able 
to read it on the lips of her teacher— 
then she had heard! Further. when 
she pronounced badly the teacher 
again made use of the cornet, so that 
the deaf-mute spoke by ear and 
covreeted ber own punctuation. 
“Was the child absolutely deaf? 
I demanded of Mer. Verrier. **The 
hundred pupils of this institution 
ure deaf-mutes and before  com- 
mencing these experiments — the 
degree of hearing was scrupulously 
noted and stated by competent per- 
sons. As to the rest; wait: you will 
see more.” A pupil in her third year 
was culled in her turn. [saw for my- 
self that she rend on the lips perfeetly 
words like: **You speak well. The 
tuble is blaek,” ete. Then the 
apparatus was apphed to her, and 
the professor repeated several little 
phrases. When she hesitated the 
bell pineed before her mouth gave 
her the proper sounds, and she 
corrected herself. "That was not all. 
The sister repeated the same phrase, 
“This iva beautiful day,” in different 
tunes. from the lowest tothe highest. 
and the child responded like an echo 
with the exact intonations. Finally 
a fable was breathed into her ear by 
means of the cornet. which she 
repeated very prettily, taking the 
cornet inflections of her teacher. 
Inaddition toall, this cornet exercises 
an unexnected influence on the 
hearing of the children; the obliterat- 
ed sense seems to awaken in them 
after repeated experiments. It was 


NO. 37, 


a touching sight to see the poor girl, 

isolated, deaf, and silent in the 

midst of a crowd, respond to the 

appeal of the outside world, of which 

the voice had reached her for the 

first time.—Paris Revue de Famille. 
iinnmntaiipliltiaa ca 


An Adventure of Gen. Putman. 


Gen. Putnam was a farmer before 
the war and had a large flock of 
sheep which were much troubled by 
@ certain she-wolf, who was very cun- 
ning. It not only disturbed Putnam 
but many of his neighbors, so at last 
they determined to kill it, at all 
hazards. Putnam and five of his 
neighbors started off and soon found 
her tracks, and they followed them 
over hilland dale until they at last 
drove her into her den about 3 miles 
north of Putnam’s house. It was 
not long before a small crowd had 
gathered around Putnam and his 
five neighbors with several dogs who 
went in the cave, but scon came out 
tornand bleeding. Putnam ordered 
a servant to go in and bring the wolf 
out, but the servant peremptorily 
refused. Putman then asked if any 
one present would go in, but they 
also refused. So Putnam de- 
termined to go in. Tle provided 
himself with torches and went in 
vegainst all the remonstrances of his 
neighbors. Tle crept on his hands 
and knees into,the cave until he saw 
two flashing eve-balls a little way in 
front of him. He gave a kick at 
the rope his friends had tied to his 
lee, that when he kicked it, it was a 
signal for them to pull him = ont. 
They pulled him out so fast’ his 
clothes were almost torn off of him. 
Ile then got a gun and went In again 
with his torch. He of course get 
along better than before. Wher “he 
vot up to the other end of the den, 
he saw the wolf who wasa sabi deal 
more uneasy than before, growling 
and barking  occasior ally. But 
Putnam aimed his gun at the head 
of the animal and tired. The wolf 
fell, but Putnam advanced cautiously 
for he thought there might be sene 
life in her. He knew that if it was, 
it would prove fatai to him. But 
there was no n@ed for it for the well- 
simed missile ny done its work 
surely. He gave an exultant kick 
at the rope and his friends pulled 
him out as before, only they were 
more careful and so he did’nt get 
his clothes toom.—BLy BR. S. Lloyd 
(9 years old, hearing.) 

en 
California Borings. 


In boring artesian wells on the 
Pacific coast great depths are reached 
before striking water. TheJaral and 
Monelara wells are 1.536 and 1,280 
feet in depth. The supply is inex- 
hanstible, but the water has to be 
pumped. In Texas water has been 
struck at 2,031 feet at Haskell, 1,870 
at Longfelder and 1,603 at Spofford. 
The water is good but, it does not flow 
in August. In the California desert 
water was struck in one we])) :1 
depth of 1,400 feet and another at 55 
feet, but it was brackish. 
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The Silent Worker. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 


AT THE 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 


All contributions must be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but asa guarantee of 


good faith. 


TRENTON, DECEMBER 24, 1891. 


Mr. GeorGe 8. Porter of Ark- 
ansas lias been appointed Instructor 
of Printing in this school and has 
accepted the position. Mr. Porter 
is as well qualified for the place as 
any one that could have been select- 
ed. He received a very thorough 
training in every branch of the 
printer’s art, in the New York In- 
stitution, and for several years was 
foreman and assistant instructor 
under Mr. KE. A. Hodgson. Since 
September 1890 he has been in 
charge of the Printing Office of the 
Arkansas Institution, and has raised 
the standard of work there in a way 
that speaks highly for his ability as 
a teacher. Mr. Porter will take 
charge in time to get out the next 
number of the Silent Worker. 


Tue grip has come a nong us with 
great foree, now that we seem to 
have got quite rid of the scarlet 
fever. Among its victims have been 
the Superintendent, the Assistant 
Steward, the Matron, the two super- 
visors and the engineer. Most of 
them are better now and are able to 
do more or less duty, but they were 
very sick while the grip had them. 
‘'wo years ago, when the grip was so 
prevalent here in ‘Trenton, we had 
only a few light cases. ‘This seems 
to be our unlucky season. 


THE corner-stone of the Trenton 
Bittle Monument will be laid on 
Saturday Dec. 26th, the anniversary 
of the Battle of 'renton. The New 
Jersey Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution will parade, 
and we understand that our superin- 
tendent will be in line. Wesuggest 
that he carry his great-grand father’s 
musket, which was used in the 
Revolution. It could be mounted 
on a pair of buggy wheels, as a 
cannon. His Exceliency Gov. Abbett 
will take part inthe exercises. The 
monument when finished, will be a 
noble one. 


WE see comments now and then 
in our exchanges on the fact that 
the SILENT WORKER goes through 
the mailsas ordinary printed matter. 
We are aware of the law in regard 
to second class matter, but honesty 
compels us to admit that we have no 
subscription list, and so cannot take 
advantage of the cheap rates. This 
paper is printed, as everythiug else 
is done here,primarily for the good 
of the pupils. If we should invite 
subscriptions from outsiders we 
should have -to consider what 


i 


they would be likely to want, 
and we might have to let their 
interests weigh against those of 
the pupils. But perhaps one of our 
exchanges whose feelings are hurt 
by the sight of a blue stamp on an 
exchange, will send us a quarcer for 
the paper so we can make affidavit to 
a bona fide subscription circulation. 


A new paper is on our exchange 
list. Zhe Banner from North Da- 
kotaSchvuol for the Deaf, situated at 
Devil’s Lake. ‘There are now very 
few schools in this country which do 
not havea regular paper, ‘This goes 
to prove that nearly all instructors 
favor printing ws a trade for the 
Deaf. We hear the Nebraska Inst. 
publishes a paper but we never see it. 

bh 


A Perfumed Caravan. 

Every one knows tow subtle, 
penetrating and permanent is the 
rich perfume of attarof roses. ‘The 
larger part vf tae world’s supply of 
this delicious scent is made in Persia 
where there are many uundreds of 
wcres devoted to tne cultivation of 
ruses fur thls purpose. At certain 
seasons of the year long caravans of 
doukeys laden with the attar, and 
under guard of soldiers to protect tie 
rich booty from attack vy rovvers. 
journey trom central Persia to the 
little port of Bushire, whence it is 
exported to Bo.wvay. Other donkey 
trains similarly escorted proceed to 
ports on the Caspian sea, whence the 
attar is couveyed to ‘Turkey and 
Russia which, after ilindostan, are 
the largest consumers of the costly 
luxury. When the wind is in the 
right direction the approach of one 
these caravans is announced by tne 
scent long before it can be seen, and 
the line of its prozress can be traced 
by the odor for days after it) has 
passed by.—Harper’s Young People. 


——_— 

A Suggestion tor the World’s 
Fair or the Next Conven- 
tion of Instructors. 

Let the most prominent of the 
pure oral schools and manual schools 
send two or three of their best 
scholars to Chicago and give an 
exhibition of their attainments. Let 
there be three pupils that have been 
taught exclusively by the oral method 
and three by the combined method. 
They should all stand together and 
write on the sume topics and answer 
the same questions, both of which 
should be proposed by the audience. 
The exhibition should show their 
general intelligence, and their abitity 
to read the lipsand tospeak. Thev 
should be equal, as nearly as_ possi- 
ble, in age, age at which hearing 
was lost, and length of time in 
school. They should be actually 
deaf, and haveacquired all or nearly 
all their education at the schools 
they represent. 

Such an exhibition could hardly 
prove one method to be better than 
the other, but it should prove that 
both are good and should therefore 
silence the caviling critics of each 


method. 
—————— 


A LEARNED PEASANT. 


In the village of Rothenacker, 
near the town of Schliez. there lived 
from the vear 1606 until 1671 a man 
named Nikol Schmidt Knuzel, who 
was on unprecedented phenomenon, 
and who was known as “‘the learned 
peasant.” 

He was more or less familiar with 
fifty-one Oriental languages. He 


either spoke them or possessed a 
scholastic knowledge of them. 
Among these languages were Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syrian, 
Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Abyss- 
inian, Egyptian, Ethiopian, ‘Turkish, 
etc. He had committed the New 
‘Testament to memory in fourteen of 
them and the Old ‘lestament in six. 

From histwelfth year this hungerer 
for knowledge studied in season and 
out of season. . He attended the 
iittle country school during the short 
winter term and then applied him- 
self diligently while tending his 
father’s cattle or working in wood 
or meadow during the rest of the 
year. His father came. between him 
and his desires, and frequently for- 
bade him wasting his time over 
books, and while such interdict 
lasted, Nikol studied in secret. He 
never missed attending church on 
Sundays and listened attentively to 
the preacher’s every word. In his 
fourteenth year his mother’s brother 
tanght him to write. 

About the sume time le obtained 
a Latin catechism which he compar- 
ed and studied, sentence for sentence, 
with his German one. Before he 
was 20 vears of age he was well known 
to the booksellers of Schleiz, Jena, 
Hof and Nurnberg, at whose shops 
he wasa constant visitor. [le studi- 
ed at times the long night through, 
frequently by the light of the moon. 
While threshing in the barn he would 
cover the walls with Grecian. Heb. 
raic, Chaldean and Arabic alphabets, 
and he learned the strange symbols 
without ceasing from labor. 

I: was not long before ‘the learned 
peasant’s” singular talents were talk- 
ed of far beyond his own village. 
As he came and went from Weimar, 
Dresden and Jena, he was the object 
of undisguised attention, and not 
without emotion did the crowds re- 
gard this self taught man and cele- 
brated scholar. Besides his periodi- 
eal acquirements he began the study 
of physics, astronomy. meteorology, 
botany, chemistry. optics and math- 
ematics. He turned a small dwelling 
house on his farm intoan observatory, 
and sought, with the help of well 
selected mathematical and astronomi- 
eal instruments, to fathom the secret 
distances, ; 

He did not escape the miseries 
and devastations which the war 
brought upon his countrymen. His 
house and lands were left to him de- 
solateand waste, Finanelally ruined, 
the scourge of eare forced him = to 
look about him = for seme employ- 
ment. Owing to the urgent persu- 
asion of influential friends, Nikol was 
appointed writer of the German 
calender just at the time when the 
fierce struggle between Julinnism 
and Gregorianism was at its height, 
and ’twas he who led the wav to a 
golden mean. And for over a 
eenturv the book lover who une»rths 
a “Schmidt-Kunzel Calender” from 
anv bookseller’s shops in Nurnberg 
feels that he has found a rich prize. 

Nikol Schmidt died on June 26, 
1671, leaving a large family to 
mourn hisloss. None of his child- 
ren inherited his thirst for know- 
ledge or his singular talent for 
making foreign languages of his 
own. —Philadelphia Times. . 

How Some People Reason. 


Peter Piper 1s a deaf-mute. 

He has learned to write good Eng- 
lish and has acquired a fair educa- 
tion without the help of the signs or 
the manual alphabet 

Therefore, signs. and the manual 


‘ 


alphabet are of no help to a deaf- 
mute In acquiring an education. 

Bessie Brooks is «a deaf-mute. 

She can speak and read the liys 
with wondertul facility. 

Therefore every deaf-nute can 
learn to speak and read the lips with 
wonderful facility. 

‘IT do not know signs or the finger 
alphabet and donot want to know 
them, 

Therefore they are useless aid a 
hinderance to the acquisition of ja - 
guage. 

I know it is so, because I do net 
know them.” 

Such logie exhausts us. 
rest. 

—— a 


Victoria’s Family Name. 


The question Las ficquently Leen 
asked, **What is Queen Victoria’s 
surname?” A correspondent of the 
New York Star thus answers the 
conundrum: <A friend the other 
day asked me if 1 knew Queen 
Victoria’s family nane. I thought 
a moment and answered, ‘Why, 
‘Guelph,’ of course.” “Oh, no,” 
answered omy friend, not at all. 
While the members of Queen 
Victoria’s family are Guelplis by 
descent, Her Majesty’s  marricce 
with Prince Albert would give | er 
surname, as is usual in such = eases. 
And what was the family name of 
the prince consort?” Thad to confess 
that I did not know. **Well,”? said 


Give usa 


my frierd, ‘vou «re exevsaible for 


not knowing, I suppose, since enly 
short time ago the same question 
was asked at a dinner party in 
London, attended by a number of 
personages of rank, seme of whem 
were very near sovalty, and: net a 
soul of them could answer it) excey t 
the preopounder cf the questicn, 
The name in question is *Wettin,’ 
and the dominion of Suxeny can € te 
this family in 1420. 9 Therefore 
without her crown and kingdem, 
Queen Victoria would be sin] ly 
‘Mrs. Wettin.’—7he Bright Side. — 


CHRISTINE JOHNSON, 


Another Death ofa Pupil. 

We are sorry to have to report 
another Ceath wmong our pupils 
this month. Christine Johnson was 
a Dane by birth, and was eight years 
of age. She was very pretty, with 
sunny hair, pink and white cheeks 
and bright blue eyes. Her disposi- 
tion was very sweet and affectionate. 
She was taken ill with scarlet fever 
about the Ist of November, and after 
« short illness began to mend. Un- 
fortunately she tec k cold and droysi- 
eal symptoms showed themselves. 
She was-very carefully treated and 
the most alarming symptoms were 
relieved, but the trouble could rot 
be entirely gotten rid of. Thesame 
warming tendency to dropsy appcar- 
ed again on the slightest exposure. 
On Tnesday the 8th she began to 
sink rapidly and although every 
thing possible was done by the phvsi- 
cian and the nurse. shedied at five 
o'clock in theafternoon. The fu- 
neral wason Thursdav afternoon at 
two o'clock. and was conducted by 
Rev. D. W. Foster of Bethany 
church. Poor little Christine looked 
very sweet asshe lay among the 
roses whick loving hands had scatter- 
ed around her waxen face. She lies 
in Greenwood Cemeterv close by 
Mary McGee, whom we buried Jast 
month. We can truly sav as we 
think of her, “of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


Matters Interesting to Them 
Written for the Silent 
Worker. ; 


CORA CAVENNER. 


Last ‘Thanksgiving night some of 
the pupils were in the chapel and 
tuey gave tableaux. Mr. Jenkins 
in is conversation to us, said that 
he congratulated us on the tableaux 
and you have seen the advertisements 
in the papers. Kssie Spanton and 
Kila Keket helped us represent the 


wtvertisements by tableaux, The 
people said that it was nice. Some 


of the girls mentioned to me that 
they liked Victoria Hunter best, be- 
cause her tableau was very beautiful 
and she was very pretty. 

GEO. MORRIS. 

There is a great rebellion in 
Caina. ‘The Cainese have killed 
many = Chiristians. There are 
thousands of people there who are 
of diferent nationalities. ‘There are 


some ministers from  Kngland, 
(fermany, [france and — other 
hutions. Tne Knglish people, 


Freneh, German and other people 
are angry at China. ‘The newspaper 
said that the Cuinese soldiers are as 
well drilled in marching as the 
United States’ soldiers. ‘The Chinese 


‘jiave some war ships in their port. 


‘Tne Cainese war suips are as strong 
as the other ships. ‘They may have 
war with another nation by and by. 


OXFORD. 
December 4th. a brick — factory 
and sash and blind factory were 


burned until destroyed by flames. 
‘They * belonged to Mr. Benjamin 
kK. Walton. Tae people — were 
alarmed and ran tosee the fire. 
‘he cause of the fire is unknown. 
‘The building was a new one. tHe 
feels bad to-day. Ile estimated 
that the loss was $50,000 or $60,000. 
‘They were two stories high and 
covered an area nbout 49 by 8) feet. 
Mr. William Fretz went into the 
burning building to save his tools, 
but they were spotled. Ile thinks 
that there were nine presses and 
three new carts destroved by the 
fire. It rained some during the 
fire, but it did not put it out. 
The wind blew very hard. 
¢. CASCELLA. 

All of the bovs and girls will write 
letters to Santa Claus. They will 
tell him that thev want a knife and 
other things. He wiil bring them a 
new one. In eighteen days he will 
come to see us. We shall have a 
‘hristmas tree. Some boysand girls 
will go home for holidavs whieh will 
begin in two weeks. ‘They want to 
see their parents. ‘They will be very 
happy to go home for Christmas. 
They will sleep in their beds and 


Santa Claus will put some things in 


their stockings. Thev will open 
their mouth with wonder in the 
morning. 
TOMMY TAGGART 

Last Thanksgiving I had a good 
time and I ate the turkev’s two-legs. 
My sister was like a pig because she 
ate apiece of pie and turkey. In 
the afternoon it rained and T was dis- 
appointed abont going to my consin’s 
and.on Saturday John Ward came 
to mv home and mv mother and 
sister went to mv cousin’s in East 
Orange, and John staid until four 
o'clock and went home. I met 
mv mother and sister and we went to 
the store to huy some things for me 
to bring here. : 


G. M. 
‘To-day ‘is Monday, December 7th, 


1891. ‘l'o-day it is raining and it is 
dark. ‘Tommy ‘Taggart had a nice 


time at his home last ‘Thanksgiving 
and he came back with Bertha 
Freeman. Bessie Sutphin came 
dack to school in a cab with a lady. 
Bessie came to ‘Trenton and 
went to the Deaf-Mute School and 
the ladv wentaway toanother street. 

The cab had a white horse. I 
have a baby sister at home and her 
name is Minnie Matzart and I play 
with her every day at my home. 
She likes me very) much = and 
last June my baby sister and my 
mother and sister came to see me. 
My sister was married long ago. 

KATIE EHRLICH. 

Last Friday Essie Spanton said 
she would take me to Miss Snowden’s 
home and Twas very much pleased. 
In the afternoon it rained very bard 
and Mrs. Jones said we could not go 
because IL was so stormy. | was 


very much diseppointed. ~ Essie 
went wiih Francis Purcell in the 
carriage. but 1 stayed here. Essie 


Spaiten did not come back that 
Might, because the wind blew and 
it rained so hard. She told Miss 
Snowden that I was disappointed, 
because [| epuld not go. but Miss 
Snowden said, *tnever mind.” She 
told E sie that she would take me with 
her sometime. [hope T will surely 
go to see Miss Saowden during the 
Ciristmas vacation. Perhaps I will 

go with Josie Hattersley. 

eee 

School Notes. 
Owing to seariet fever, our scliool 
has been closed too general visitors 


for six weeks. Now that most of 
the sick have recovered enough 
to be down stairs we feel the 


quarantine is lifted and the order of 
butigs resiored, It is a matter of 
congratulation that there were so few 
vases Cousidering the crowded state 
of our buildings and the absence of a 
regular hospital. ; 


Weston Jenkins Jr. was one of the 
victims. le bore his lone eon- 
tinement like a hero. Being a boy 
of resource, he made time — pass 
pleasantly with experiments in elec- 
tricity, also making paste board tovs. 
Some were good models of a niekle- 
in-the-slot machine. a cloek, a full 
suit of armor and a little theatre. 


After Thanksgiving Day, some 
one wrote In our DaILy BULLETIN 
that the turkey and vegetables were 
good, but the cranberries were sour 
and the celery stiff. It was not till 
the virtues of cranberriesand celery 
were explained that the writer saw 
where the laugh came in. 


Mr. Gaffney has returned to his 
old post after a long and tedious 
illness. The carpenter boys ean 
now go ahead. 


Thanksgiving was a dull and rainy 
day, but the children enjoyed the 
time and the dinner very much 
nothwithstanding. In the afternoon 
the large boys and girls prepared for 
the tableanx and plav, to come off 
inthe evening. and the older ones 
waited anxiously for news from the 
foot-ball game.in New York. ‘The 
latter was a failure as faras New 
Jersey goes, and that everv one 
knows. he tableaux. in the large 
room. were a success. ‘The popular 
and well-known advertisements from 
magazines were first illustrated 
heginning with Pearline. Ivory 
Soap “It floats.” followed, then 


Sapolio, Pears’Soap,two illustrations, 
“You dirty boy” and ‘*Bubbles,” 
Cashmere Bouquet, French Soup, 
Epps’ Cocoa, ‘*Grateful and Com fort- 
ing.” Hall’s Bazar Form, ‘*‘When 
not in use it can be folded away like 
an umbrella,” two illustrations, 
Sozodont. 

Following this were four acts from 
Ivanhoe, gotten up by Wallace Cook, 
with Misses Beesley and Ehrlich as 
Rowena and Rebecca Wallace as 
Ivanhoe, Ray — Burdsall as 
De Bracy, and Edward Manning as 
Richard the First, Geo. Morris as 
Brian de Bois Guilbert took the 
other parts. A shadow picture of 
The miserly husband and extrava- 
gant wife” wound up the evening. 
Last, but not least was a ‘* Good 
Night” picture. Little Ruth Red- 
man in bed with her nurse bending 
over her, a lighted candle. in her 
hand, to see if she was asleep. 


Prof. Jenkins has been very busy 
the past week getting his various 
reports ready for the Board which 
met December Ist. We are crowd- 
ed and very much cramped for room, 
suv much so that our Principal has 
Never been able to fully carry out 
his ideas and intenions in the in- 
dustrial department. ‘The present 
Board realize this and we are look- 
ing hopefully forward to better 
things in the future. 


The following volumes have been 
added to our library this month. 
Life of Laura Bridgeman by Mrs. 
Lamson, Life of Thomas H. Gallau- 
det by hisson, Bell’s Principles o7 
Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, 
and two copies of The Deaf and 
Dumb by Kk. A. Hodgson. 


Giov. Tovey of Indiana, who died 
i week or so ago, was an uncle of one 
of our pupils, Essie Spanton, and 
took a great interest in the education 
of the Deaf. Essie was out West 
this summer and spent some time 
with his daughter. She little thought 
then that she would ever see her 
uncle again. 
| oo 
A Telegraphic Blunder. 

Thirty pupils of a deaf anc: dumb 
school in Virginia started for home 
over the Baltimore & Olio railroad 
one dav recently. The conductor 
of the train telegraphed to Parkers- 
burg; “‘l have thirty mutes on 
hoard. Be prepared to receive them.” 
The dispatch was received all right 
but the operator read it mules 
instead of mutes. Two cattle-cars 
were awaiting his train asit pulled in 
Parkersburg.— The State Gazette. 


—__> a ———_—_— 
The Old Clock. 


“Thou hast always been nigh, thou hast 


looked upon all; 
On the birth, on the bridal, the cradle, and 


all,— 
To the infant at play, to the sire turning 


Bray, + “6 S 
Thou hast spoken the warning of ‘‘assing 
away.” . 
My race may be run when thy musical 
chime ; 
Will be still ringing out in the seryice of 


time, | 
And the clock of the household will *thime 

in the room, ; 
When I, the forgotten one, sleep in the 


tomb. 

These beautiful lines were written, 
or rather copied and pasted in Mr. 
Jenkins’ old clock by one of the 
familv. ‘Time faded the ink and 
they were re-copied by another 
generation. ‘Uhe clock stood in the 
last home more than fifty vears and 
itis now ticking and striking the 
hours to the fourth generation of 
the same family—in a new home. 


FROM OTHER SCHOOLS. 


‘The Census Office has issued a bul- 


letin on the subject of schools for the 
deaf in the United States. The bul- 
letin shows that the average annual 
number of pupils in the principal 
public schools for the deaf was 501 in 
the decade 1840 to 1849; 912.in the 
decade 1850 to 1859; 1,563 in the dec- 
ade 1860 to 1869; 3,159 in the decade 
1870 to 1879; and 5,910 in the dec- 
ade 1880 to 1889. The number of 
male pupils has always been greater 
than that of females. In 1889 there 
were 6,596 pupils in the public 
schools for the deaf, of wnich 3,971 

were males and 2,750 were females. 
There were forty-three such schools 


The site for the new school for 
the Deaf of Rhode Island has been 
secured in Providence at a cost of 
$13,700. ‘Lhe site consists of an 
acre and half of land upon which is 
a valuable stone structure which can 
be utilized for school-rooms. An- 
other building will soon be erected 
to be used for dormitories ete. 
Pupils are to be boarded at the 
institution hereafter. ‘The iast legis- 
lature appropriated $50,600 for the 
purchase of a site and for building 
suitable buildings, 


The 4th of October was the sixteen- 
th birthday of the Rochester Institu- 
tion, in New York. 


The Art department of the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf has been 
opened again with a competent in- 
structor at its head. 


We are going to renovate our libra- 
ry, and we wish to fill it with the 
choicest books. We will be glad to 
receive a catalogue of all Institution 
libraries. —La. Pelican. 


‘The Rochester Institution has solv- 
ed the problem of how to secure uni- 
form time by placing an electric 
clock, that ticks in uniformity with 
a central regulator, in each school 
room. 


Three hundred feet of two ineh 
hose has been added to our equip- 


ment. It has been tested, reeled 
und stored away for emergency, 


though we hope the Jatter may never 
come.— Wis. Zrmes. 


There are at present, several slight 
cases of Diphtheria in the Va. School 
for the Deaf. Doctor Atkinson says 
that in not one of these cases has there 
been, so far, any alarming symptoms, 
and that all of the sufferers are doing 
well. 


The Wisconsin School had a nar- 
row escape from destruction by 
fire recently. The roof of an extensi- 
on of the main building caught 
from a spark and but for the fortun- 
ate early discovery and prompt action 
the entire building would probably 
have been consumed.—Aentucky 
Deaf-Mute. 

Se 
More Wonders. 


Edison, the wizard of Menlo Park, 
N. J., isabout to make changes on 
the phonograph so that it can be 
used as a means of teaching the blind 
in the place of raised letters. We 
wonder if Mr. Edison could devise 
some instrument to record the vibra- 
tions of the human voice in such a 
way that the deaf could be taught to 
read oral conversation as we read 
printed matter in books and news- 
papers. If such a thing is possible, 
would it not be a priceless boon to 
the deaf?— The Optic. 
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SHE NEVER HEARD OF GOD. 


Condition Under Which a Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind Girl is 
Being Taught. 


Of all the curious experiments of 
this experimenting age, surely none 
hasa more pathetic interest than 
that now in progress with seven-year- 
old Lizzie Rovin. It is none the 
iess interesting because so inexpressi- 
bly sad; for this child is deaf, dumb 
and blind. Yet she has already 
been taught the meaning of 600 
Words, and can pronounce several 
of them with tolerable distinctness. 
The main point her teachers purpose 
to test is whether such a child has 
innate ideas of a God, a soul and 
moral duties. 

Willie Elizabeth Robin, for so she 

was hamed, was boru on a ranch in 
Throckmorton county, ‘lex., her 
father being a Swede and her mother 
a ‘Tennesseean. ‘They have two 
other daugiters who are natural and 
healthy. When Lizzie was tifteen 
mynths oldand could speak but a 
few words, she was taken very Ul, and 
the doctors said it was congestion of 
the stomach and treated it as such. 
[t proved to be spinal meningitis, 
aud wien the cutld recovered, sight 
aud hearing were gone forever. OF 
course, she soon forgot the few words 
she had acquired. I[magination 
cand, picture the complete density 
of the awful veil between this child 
and tne world. No prison house 
could equal it. Yet she developed 
sume traits of intelligence, would 
follow her mother closely, mastered 
the outlines of the dwelling and 
learned to wash dishes, in which she 
took delight. But she had violent 
ebullitions of temper, would suffer 
no one, but her mutherto touch her, 
wid was in terror of other persons, 
us well as of animals, and by some 
occult influence knew when any of 
them was near.her. Her father 
heard of the famous Laura Bridgman 
and Lelen Keller, and wrote to Mr. 
M. Anagnos, principal of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, near Boston. 
He at once paid the expense of 
mother and daughter to his institute, 
wnd in a week the child was taught 
to trust her teacher as she had done 
her mother. 

Miss EitieJ. Tuaver, of Brooklyn, 
gladly accepted the task of implant- 
ing x» soul—if such a process may be 
so ealled—in this fearfully isolated 
creature. The child was unusually 
strong, and would bite and kick 
savageiy, if not touched with extreme 
care; yet she Was soon so subdued 
and one might say rationalized as to 
behave well and keep neat, and in 
her pretty white costume does not 
now look much unlike other ehild- 
ren. Miss Thaver began with the 
word ‘‘hat.” ‘The child learned the 
outlines of the object and then the 
name was spelled upon her palm 
with the finger. Shesoon mastered 
it. This process went on with 
familiar things till 500 nouns were 
acquired. ‘Then such verbsas ‘‘eat,” 
“drink,” “come.” ‘‘go,” ‘‘sit up” 
and ‘‘lie down” were taught by action 
until now, at the end of one year, 
the poor little prisoner had a vocabu- 
lary of 600 words and can form 
considerable sentences. 

It was agreed at the start that she 
was never to receive a hint about 
God or any theistic conception, and, 
as might be expected, there is much 
criticism of thisexperiment. ‘Theo- 
logians seem to agree that the 
experiment will prove nothing what- 
ever as to innate ideas. Catholic 


| doctors pronounce it a sin, and 


many Protestants agree with them. 
Bob Ingersoll says the child will 
form a theology of her own, and 
that, us she can neither see nor 
hear, it will be intensely orthodox. 
It is barely permissible to smile at 
such a case. ‘The question is indeed 
an interesting one, ‘‘Can she by 
searching find out God?” 

——__—» =___— 

“Five Grains of Corn.’’ 


Anniversary customs have no real 
reason for being if they do not bring 
to mind some event of importance 
or interest in the history of a people. 
Gog and Magog, the fabulous giants 
who defended England against the 
Roman, still figure on the Lord 
Mayor’s day in London; the Cherry 
Feast of barbarous times is still 
observed on the banks of the Saale 
in Germany; and when parties of 
women in Boston drink **Revolu- 
tionary Tea” together, they recall 
the summary protests of their ances- 
tors against British tyranny. 

A very pretty custom has, to some 
extent grown up, which is” well 
worthy to become universal. — It 
recalls the sufferings and sacrifices 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and associa- 
tes itself with our most festal holi- 
day. It is the custom of placing on 
the plate of each guest five grains of 
corn, at the beginning of — the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

In the winter of 1623, when Brad- 
ford was governor, and the Pilgrims 
shared their crops in Common, the 
people of the Plymouth Colony were 
threatened with famine, and = were 
reduced to such straits that for a 
time each person was allowed a 
cereal ration of five grains of corn a 
dav. 

Put to this test, the faith of tne 
Forefathers in their great enterprise 
did not falter nor fail. ‘The elders 
counselled resignation, and no one 
of the leaders proposed an abandon- 
ment of their purpose or a return to 


England, or other change to more 
promising shores. iverv one in the 
colony was willing to undergo every 
possible privation for the sake of the 
principle which it represented. In 
the prosperous years that followed, 
thisevent was recalled at the Thanks- 
giving festival by « provincial dish 
called succotash, which consisted of 
a palatable mixture of beans and 
corn. After the lapse of some two 
hundred years, Mrs. Hemans’s 
‘Hymn of the Pilgrim Fathers” 
began to be used at Thanksgiving 
festivals. The dish called pan-dowdy 
—a kind of apple pudding — of 
colonial reputation—was similarly 
emploved for like historical reasons 
at the desert. 

Recently, the placing of five grains 
of corn on the Thanksgiving plate 
before the meal has been made to 
recall the hardships and heroism of 
the founders of New England and 
the American commonwealth. 

‘These things are all appropriate 
to Thanksgiving, the succotash, the 
pan-dowdy, the song, “The breaking 
waves dashed high.” and the five 
grains of corn. The Hebrews built 
the green booths of the feast of the 
Tabernacles for a thousand vears.— 
The Youth’s Companion. 

OS oO 
State Items. 


Simon Yetter, of Middleville 
Sussex county, kept on his farm 
between April Ist, 1890, and April 
Ist, 1891, a flock of hens, number- 
ing 250. From them he obtained 
30,650 eggs, which he sold at an 


average price of 224 cents per dozen, | 


amonnting to $427,973. Mr. Yet- 
ter’s hens were mostly Black Minor- 
Cas. 

Monsignor Doane, of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Newark, issslowly 
convalescing from his illness, which 
has been expectec to be fatal. Heis 
now able to attend to his correspond- 
ence. 

The historie old Arnold Tavern, 
which a few years ago was removed to 
a suburb of Morristown, has been 
purchased by the Catholic parishes 
and will be opened as a hospital for 
the sick and afflicted of Morris and 
Sussex counties. 

Hon. David Neighbour, of Califon, 
Hunterdon, who is the oldest living 
ex-assemblyman, celebrated his nine- 
ty-fourth birthday on November 25 
th. His form is still erect and he is 


/in possession of all his faculties, with 


the exception of a slight deafness. 
—__—» a —— 


A Hard Journey. 


M.D. Dare, his wifeand their four 
children, ranging in age from 3 lo 9 
years, have just rettanea to their 
home in South Vineland, afte com- 
pleting a remarkable journey. On 
August Ist, they started fiom South 
Dakota with four horses and two 
wagons, and they lave just reached 
their destination after traveling 2,100 
miles. Several years ago Mr. Dare, 
thinking to better his fortunes, mov- 
ed from Vineland to South Da- 
kota, but he soon found out his 
mistake, .he bleak prairie and 
liome of the blizzard not offering 
the same inducements as sunny 
South Jersey. Mr. Dare had bara- 
ly got settled In his new home be- 
fore a prairie fire swept down on 
him and burned all iis wordly 
possessions, the family being saved 
by taking refuge in the exelone 
cellar. What little was left was 
gathered together and a start made 
for the East, Mr. Dare recuperating 
his finances on the way by taking 
photographs. 


Death of Dom Pedro. 


The death of Dom Pedro, ex-em- 
peror of Brazil, has caused a profound 
sensation throughout the civilized 
world. One of the grandest men of 
his times, loving and beloved by his 
people, he yet died in exile, a crown- 
less dethroned old man. 

Through his wisdom and_ tolera- 
tion whileemperor, the people of Bra- 
zil enjoyed a degree of civil liberty, 
religious toleration and genera! pros- 
perity never before experienced in 
that or any other country of South 
America. 

Forced in 1889 by the ‘logical] 
tendencies of the times” to lay aside 
the sceptre and seek an asylum on 
foreign shores, he spent the few 
remaining vears of his life in com- 
parative seclusion, the love of Bra- 
zil ever in his heart, and kind words 
for this. his lost empire, ever on his 
lips. His death was not wholly un- 
expected as disease for some time 
had been slowly sapping his once 
vigorous constitution. 

After participating in the open- 
ing ceremonies of the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876, Dom Pedro 
spent two days in Baltimore where 
he made an inspection of the city’s 
industries. the City Hall and the 
various departments, and took a 
trip about the harbor. Visiting 
various cities of our country at this 
time, he found a generous reception 
wherever he went, his upright man- 
lv character having won the admira- 
tion of the Nation.—Maryland 
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GOVERNOR LEON ABBETT, President. 
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Epwin O. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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School for Deaf-Mutes. 


Camden. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
Weston JENKINS, A. M. 


STEWARD, 
Thomas F. HKARNEN. 


ASSISTANT STEWARD, 
Enwanu C. Bern. 


MATRON, 
Miss Kate Fuynn. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
Mrs. M. F. J. Guiicr. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
Mrs. NELLIE JONEs. 


TEACHERS. 
Acaaemic Department. 
RowLann B. Licoyp, 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
Miss VinGinia Hi. Bunringe, 
Miss Mancrensa V. GILLIN, 
Mrs. Matinpa B. MILLER, 
Miss EnizABeETH C. SNoWDED , 
Artienlation, 
Miss Este.teE M. Dry 


Industrial Dep artinent. 


Miss Frances C. HAwkInNs, Drawing 
‘. ; Printing 
PETER GAFFNEY, Carpentering 


WaLtTER WHALEN, Shoemahkirg 


— 'TERMS OF ADMISSION, 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOr 

Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 81st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cer. 
lificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These 
certificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 


the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: 


Weston Jenkins, A. M., 
Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


A em nee ee ee sree eeihevee eee 


A blind carpenter took his hammer 
and saw. A dumb wheelwright pick- 
ed upa hub and spoke. To which 
may be added that a deaf farmer 


drove in his flock and herd. 


and any desired information in regard to — 
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